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4 SUPPER OF SAWDUST PUDDING AND 
WATER. 


Boys! Girls! I want you to study this 

— jicture carefully. What does it teach you? 

‘Tam sure I don’t know,” says a little 

_ ice at my elbow. ‘*All I can see, is 

00S ; me men eating supper. But I should’nt 

3 the sea;fmhink they would like it very well, if it is 
mde of sawdust.” 

They did’nt like it, I assure you; and 

ar. he person who gave them the supper, did 

not expect they would ; he wanted to teach 

hem a truth, and he took this method of 


me, doing it. Listen to me, little friends, and 

shome [Mlvill tell you the story, and I hope by it, 
ngs fast, ito teach you a truth also. 

> The gentleman who is standing, is the 

host. He is an editor of a newspaper.— 

he persons that are seated, are his sub- 

icribers, or the people who take the paper. 

i few days previous to the scene, which 

ale, he picture represents, the editor had writ- 


¥ n,and published an article in which he 


slow. ud advocated some opinions that he felt 
rove by, Mv be true. But, alas! like a great many 
é. mths, they were unpopular. Several of 


his friends immediately called upon him, 
ui begged him not to express any more 
wh opinions. ‘* For,” said they, “if you 
to, you will certainly lose many of your 
wscribers ; and then how will you live?” 
Nome of the subscribers also called, and 
id, “if you advocate such ideas, we shan’t 
mironize you any longer!” This would 
dive been a sad quandary for some editors. 
Aconflict between their love of truth and 
at ght, and the means of gratifying the nu- 





















































sll high tous wants which our present style of 
re they fe"Dg, makes us believe are necessities.— 
y day. ketus see how our hero helped himself 

ntofit. He heard them all calmly, and 
yet— thout making any direct reply, simply 
g sea, tked them to take supper with him. At 
e. ke appointed hour they all came, and were 

2 shown in to the supper table, where 
ale star (their great surprise, they saw only two 
rifting WUO—uddings, made of unbolted Indian meal, 





atains ple-Mlalled at that time sawdust,) to eat, and 





will, jug of cold water to drink. Their host, 
nd hill; ##P"ng no notice of the surprise, which they 
gol i ~ve in vain to conceal, helped them 
id cold. , 


‘untifully to the pudding, and partaking 
ght summetPit freely himself, pressed them to follow 
“example. This they tried to do, but 
Mout success ; the pudding would not 
‘down. After enjoying for a time, the 
NION. Tuggle + a araagl the ene yf his 
nests, and their disgust at the padding, 
yet Wau aklin, (for this “a is related of him) 
on, Ms. and with a bow and a smile, thus ad- 
in advan “ME, them. 
y friends, he who can live contented- 
‘eer age o2 sawdust pudding and water, as I can, 


1s of heavel 





















* needed, and that then the Prussian vice- 


is not dependent on any man’s patronage.” 
Remember this, boys. Let your wants 
be few and simple, and you never need to 
compromise your honesty, or your truthful- 
ness, in order to gratify them. 
Prefer independence to fine broadcloth. 
[S. S. Gazette. 











LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—%4. 


Further Annoyances of Travel. 


The most annoying feature of foreign 
travel is the passport system. I know 
that it is utterly unprofitable to fret while 
engaged in the disagreeable task of ram- 
bling through the streets of a strange city, 
continually suffering from the mistakes of 
consuls, vice-consuls, and bureaus of police; 
but it may bea duty to keep these things 
before the public mind; and by and by, 
when some of my young readers shall make 
up their minds to go to Europe, they will 
fairly know what to expect. 

The cost of a passport in America is two 
dollars, not a great sum, but a good deal 
when given for something that is absolute- 
ly unneccessary. At Hamburg we found 
with difficulty the office of the Prussian 
consul, where we were informed that the 
signature of the American vice-consul was 


consul (who lived in a distant part of the 
city,) would affix his name, and the docu- 
ment would be ready for use. The Ame- 
rican consul we found; his signature was 
valued at two dollars. The next task was 
to find the Prussian vice-consul; after 
waiting at his office for half an hour, we 
were informed that the signature of the 
Prussian Police was needed. He politely 
gave us the address of their bureau. Ar- 
riving there we were told that our passports 
would be ready in an hour, and at that 
time the office would be closed for the day. 
That hour, therefore, we must wait in the 
streets, for how could we have the heart to 
look up the sights of even such a rare old 
city as Hamburg, in the midst of such vex- 
ations? The Prussian police did not put 
such a value on this signature as the Ame- 
rican vice-consul; their charge was only 
eight cents. Returning to the Prussian 
officer, we were informed that now all is 
right, obtained his autograph, paid him his 
fee, twenty cents, and now at the close of 
this wearisome day, took our way to the 
Berlin Railway Station, not with the feel- 
ing of Longfellow’s lines— 

“ Something accomplished, something done, 


but with the feeling that nothing accom- 
plished, nothing done, had earned a night's 
repose. 

Some three or four month’s later, my 
eyes troubled me, and I determined to 
spend a few weeks in travelling through 
Germany. I therefore took my card which 
certified that I was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and went up to the po- 
lice office to get my passport. I found the 
room crowded with people, although it was 
not yet nine o’clock inthe morning. I no- 
ticed that the police officers there were 
slow and lax, and were in no haste to dis- 
patch business. I waited hour after hour. 
Still they chatted together, ate gingerbread, 
drank beer, and paid comparatively little 
attention to those who were waiting. The 
valets-de-place coming from the great ho- 
tels, would crowd under the bar without 
rebuke, and obtain their passports. But 
the poor common people were kept wait- 
ing. A little fee would gain me admission, 
but I was determined to give none. Two 
o’clock in the afternoon came, and I was 
determined to wait no longer. Fatigued 
by long standing I returned to my room, 
and told my brother that I should start the 
next morning without my passport. I ex- 
pected to be turned back, perhaps I might 
not be able to go even beyond the city it- 
self. But 1 would go as far as I could.— 
He went down to the depot to see me start. 
A policeman was just on the point of ask- 
ing me to show my passport, when some- 
thing called his attention from me. I got 
out of the city safely. By an extraordinary 
good fortune, I travelled through Saxony, 
Weimar, Coburg, Gotha, Cassell, Darm- 
stadt, Bavaria, the Rhine Provinces, Han- 
nover, Brunswick, back to Prussia again 
without being asked for my passport. It 
was a journey of 1300 miles, and embrac- 
ed nearly all the countries of Germany.— 
On getting back to the boundaries of Prus- 
sia again, I was asked for it, but showed 
them my University card, and it answered 
the purpose. Onentering Berlin, the same 
card again did the office of a passport. I 
was delighted with my success of course. 

We became emboldened by our success, 
and so a short time after, my brother and 
myself, with two other friends, made a tour 
to Dresden and the Saxon Switzerland 
without passports. We had no trouble, 
and actualiy penetrated into Bohemia, one 
of the provinces of Austria. Now Austria 
is the strictest country in Europe in enforc- 
ing the passport system. Our path led us 
into Bohemia by the back deor, as we cal- 
led it, that is by a quiet and retired way 
among the hills and woods. We expected 
to find a sentinel at the borders, but did 
not. We fairly entered Austria without a 
passport. 

There was a great deal of satisfaction in 
this. The passport system does no good, 
and is avery expensive annoyance. An 
English writer says of it, that itis the best 
device for favoring rogues and impeding 
honest men that was ever invented. It is 
perfectly easy fora vagabond to use an 
honest man’s passport, provided they have 
a remote resemblance to each other, and if 
that is the case, their good is at once dis- 
proved. Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


LIZZIE WARNER, 


OR PRIDE OF WEALTH. 




















Three young ladies were engaged in ani- 





Has earned a night’s repose,” 








mated conversation upon what to them was 


a deeply interesting subject, namely, a 
party-—the birth-day party of one of their 
number, Lizzie Warner. Various questions 
arising from the contemplation of such an 
event had been discussed by Lizzie and her 
cousins, Mary and Laura Hale. ‘If we 
could only have a few more names on the 
list, said Lizzie, looking at a paper which 
she held in her hand. ‘O Lizzie,’ ex- 
claimed Laura, ‘ you had almost forgotten 
the Williams’s.’ ‘ I do not intend to invite’ 
them.’ ‘ Why Lizzie, you would’nt slight 
them, when you used to be so intimate 
with them before you went away to school.’ 
‘I cannot help it, Laura; it would not do 
to invite them.’ ‘I’m sure I can’t see 
why. Everybody says they are lovely girls, 
and I’m sure Carrie is a beauty. Don't 
you think so, William,’ continued Laura, 
appealing to her cousin, who sat near the 
group, reading. ‘Think what?’ ‘That 
Carrie Williamsis handsome.’ ‘ Ofcourse 
she is, beautiful. By the way, Lizzie, 
where are those girls? I have’nt seen them 
since you returned.’ ‘ At home, I presume. 
I do not visit them now.’ ‘Indeed, how 
is that?’ ‘Why, William, you know very 
well that they do not move in the same so- 
ciety that we do, and it would not be pro- 
per for me to associate with them now that 
I am old enough to go into company.’— 
* Are such foolish ideas instilled into young 
ladies’ minds at boarding-schools? If so, 
I regret that my sister ever entered one,’ 
said William Warner, and resumed his 
book. ‘ How very strange,’ thought Lau- 
ra, ‘that Lizzie should give up the ac- 
quaintance of those interesting girls, just 
because they are not wealthy.’ 
Lizzie felt uncomfortable, and there was 
a silence for several moments. It was 
broken by William, whose thoughts had 
not been occupied with the book in his 
hand. ‘ Lizzie,’ said he, ‘do you not in- 
tend to invite Carrie and Annie Williams 
to your party?” ‘I do not, William. I 
am surprised that you should ask such a 
question.” ‘ Will Julia Jervey receive an 
invitation?’ ‘Certainly. 1 hope you 
would not have me slight her.’ ‘ I wonld 
much prefer that my sister would choose 
such as Carrie Williams for her friend. Ju- 
lia Jervey is haughty, affected, and what I 
call ill-bred in her manners.’ ‘ She is very 
independent, and not always agreeable, to 
be sure; but her father is very rich, you 
know, and she dresses splendidly. 1 would 
rather not have a party, than slight her, for 
she would talk about me shamefully, as she 
has of others who have neglected her. She 
is a dangerous enemy.’ ‘Your intimacy 
with her is founded on fear, then, is it ?— 
You spoke of her father’s wealth. Do you 
remember who was his partner in business 
two years since.’ ‘Certainly. It was Mr. 
Williams; but what has that to do with 
the respectability of either family? Iam 
sure I don’t see.’ ‘ Mr. Jervey’s course at 
the time of the settlement of Mr. Williams’ 
property was made, did him very little cre- 
dit in the view of business men. Of course 
his daughter is not to be blamed for her 
father’s dishonesty ; but I do censure her 
severely, as I do all others who neglect 
their friends in the time of adversity. Can 
you give me a good reason why Carrie and 
Annie Williams are not as worthy of being 
at your party, as they were two years 
since?’ ‘I should’nt suppose they would 
care to come; everybody knows they are 
poor now. But we’ll drop this unpleasant 
subject; you had better read your lectures 
to Mary and Laura, they will no doubt be 
attentive auditors.’ So saying, Lizzie 
Warner gathered up her writing materiale, 
and walked proudly from the room. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








William, deeply mortified and grieved 
at his sister’s conduct, and wishing to ban- 
ish the remembrance of the unpleasant 
scene from their minds, invited his cousins 
to walk. Lizzie watched them from her 
window, as they went out chatting gaily, 
and was herself really unhappy. She 
knew that she had spoken as she ought not 
to her brother, and that she was not follow- 
ing the golden rule in regard to her friends, 
the Williams’; but her pride prevented her 
from acknowledging it even to herself.— 
She was vexed with William and Laura for 
blaming her, and was far from being in an 
amiable mood when they returned. ‘ We 
saw an old friend of yours this afternoon, 
Lizzie, said Laura at the tea-table. ‘Some 
one you would be glad to see, I think.’— 
‘Who? ‘Ella Mervin.’ ‘Ella, is she 
here? I must call on her to-morrow and 
invite her to my party. Iam so glad she 
is in town now. Did you see her, Wil- 
liam?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is’nt she handsome ?’— 
* Quite so, as was the friend who was with 
her.’ *O, where is she staying?’ ‘With her 
intimate friend Carrie Williams,’ said Laura 

glancing at William. ‘ She staying with 
them; well lam surprised. She could’nt 
have known how reduced they were before 
she came. They used to be intimate at 
school ; but then Mr. Williams was wealthy. 
What shall I do? I must invite the whole 
family if | have her; but I can’t do that. 
O dear, and Ella would be such an acqui- 
sition. She dresses splendidly, besides be- 
ing handsome. Do help me out of the di- 
lemma, girls. Mary, what would you do?” 
*I would invite all, Lizzie. The Williams’ 
are not noticed much in society now, and 
it would be a kindness to invite them to 
your party. They would appreciate it, and 
I know you would feel happier, than if you 
slight them.’ ‘ Well, I’ll think about it, 
but Ella must come.’ 

‘Your friend Charles Hamlin will be 
here to-morrow evening, won't he?’ in- 
quired Lizzie ofher brother. ‘It is quite 
doubtful. He has an engagement at his 
cousin's; he may bein a little while, how- 
ever.’ ‘I do hope he will come. He would 
create quite a sensation, he is so fine look- 
ing. 1 should feel proud to have two such 
strangers as Ella Mervin and himself.’ 

The long anticipated evening arrived, 
and Mr. Warner’s parlors were thronged 
with the youth and beauty of M . The 
young hostess performed her part admira- 
bly, and all seemed to enjoy themselves. 
But Lizzie herself was far from satisfied. 
She watched in vain for the arrival of her 
brother’s friend; her own, Miss Mervin, 
had declined accepting her invitation.— 
Then too, William was absent a good part 
of the time. Where could he be? Could 
Lizzie have looked into Mrs. Williams’ 
pleasant parlor, she would have seen a lit- 
tle social party there assembled, and among 
them her friend Ella, Mr. Hamlin, and her 
brother. Ella, indignant at the slight 
which her friends had received, would not 
think of going to the party, and Charles 
Hamlin absented himself for the same rea- 
son, for although Lizzie was not aware of 
it, the Williams were his cousins, and dear 
to him as sisters. Poor Lizzie! she was 
glad when the last guest departed, for the 
evening had been unsatisfactory to her.— 
The disappointment was a severe punish- 
ment for the indulgence of her foolish pride. 
That, however was but the beginning of 
her unhappiness. Like many foolish per- 
sons, who pride themselves on what they 
call an aristocratic spirit, Lizzie Warner 
had made it evident to many that she con- 
sidered those who did not visit in the same 
circle with herself, beneath her ; and it was 
a crushing blow to her pride to hear from 
those who knew her feelings in regard to 
the Williams, that her brother was a con- 
stant visitor at their house, and it was 
thought greatly admired Carrie. She 
would not believe, until she heard it from 
his own lips, that they were engaged. She 
was exceedingly angry; but endeavored to 
forget her mortification in cherishing a plan 
of her own. Charles Hamlin, her favorite 
among all her gentleman acquaintances, 
visited much at their house, and she felt 
assured would soon make proposals of mar- 
riage to her. But here she was doomed to 
disappointment also. The gentle, modest 
Laura Hale was the attraction. She pos- 
sessed a truly Christian spirit, and Hamlin 
loved her for it. The same day on which 
William took his Carrie home, Laura Hale 
became the bride of Charles Hamlin. 

Poor Lizzie! she was now more unhap- 








py than ever. Her proud spirit gave her 
no peace, and she continued to look upon 
Carrie as her inferior. Years passed, and 
she became the wife of one who was repu- 
ted wealthy. He took her to his Southern 
home. She found it gloomy, and almost 
comfortless in comparison with the one she 
had left. She became morose, and reproach- 
ed her husband continually, thus rendering 
his life miserable. Wearied with her con- 
tinued complainings, he furnished her with 
a scanty allowance, and sent her to her 
friends. Her parents had died during her 
absence, and she found a home in the fa- 
mily of her brother. There, under the in- 
fluence of the lovely Carrie, her proud spi- 
rit bowed itself. She became a changed 
being, sought and obtained forgiveness for 
her unkindness, and is now, if we may 
judge from her outward life, a humble fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
LESINA. 





Biography. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—3. 
REBECCA PICKENS. 


Rebecca Calhoun was born in South 
Chrolina, at Calhoun Settlement, Abbeville 
District, in the year 1745. She was well 
brought up, receiving as good an education 
as the times afforded. Her father posses- 
sed what at that period was considered an 
independent estate, and was a most esti- 
mable person. In 1761, the Settlement 
on Long Cane, Abbeville District, was 
nearly broken up by a massacre by the In- 
dians, and many of the most worthy citi- 
zens were murdered near Calhoun Settle- 
ment. Mr. Calhoun escaped with his 
young family to the Waxhaws, on Broad 
River. It was here that Rebecca first met 
with General Pickens. to whom she was 
married in 1763. Miss Calhoun was con- 
sidered very beautiful, and her wedding 
was the largest ever known in that section 
of the country. All was joy and bright- 
ness, and little did the happy bride antici- 
pate the perils instore for her. Her gal- 
lant husband was soon called upon to leave 
his happy home to fight for his country, 
and his wife, true to her country’s cause, 
never forget that she was a soldier’s bride. 
The frontier settlements of South Carolina 
had not only to encounter the British in 
their invasions from the sea-coast, but the 
savages from the mountains, and the Tories 
in the neighborhood of their homes. They 
were in danger night and day. Their 
houses were burnt and plundered, and 
their children masacred. If the Colonel 
was compelled to bear the dangers of the 
open field, his wife’s perils were none the 
less. She was frequently obliged to aban- 
don her residence, and to secrete herself 
and children for days, when she and her 
infant family were supported by their faith- 
ful and devoted negroes. 

General Pickens had an African named 
Dick, who followed him throughout the 
war, and frequently fought by his side.— 
Dick swam Broad River twice in a cold 
winter’s night, to get to his master’s camp, 
mistaking the enemy’s camp once at the 
Cowpens, he found a wounded British of- 
ficer lying against a tree, who asked him to 
give him a drink of water. This the ne- 
gro gave him in his hat, and then began to 
draw off the officer’s boots. The wounded 
man said, *‘Surely you will not take my 
boots before I die?” Dick answered,— 
“Him mighty fine, and master need him 
mighty bad.” 

During the perilous scenes of the Revo- 
lution, Mrs. Pickens’ devotion and firmness 
cheered and sustained her husband amidst 
all his trials, and his home was always 
made as bright and happy as possible, even 
through the blood and carnage of those 
terrible days. General Pickens had built 
a block house near his residence, asa place 
of refuge in case of danger from the Indi- 
ans. Into this the inhabitants were often 
driven, and many a warrior here first ob- 
tained his first training, and caught the 
spirit which made him a brave and faithful 
soldier in the cause of his suffering country. 

Here Mrs. Pickens’ active, energetic 
spirit was exerted for the benefit and hap- 
piness of all, and amid such scenes she ac- 
quired those graces of character which 
made her so much beloved and respected 
in after life. Notwithstanding the severe 
hardships she was called upon to undergo, 














her,elasticity of spirit never forsook her, 
and her house was the delight of young 
people. She was a devoted and exceilent 
mother, « xercising over her children an al- 
most pei fect governm:nt, who not only 
feared but loved her. She had three sons 
and six caughters, a'l of whom were wll 
married, and her son; filled some of the 
highest :ituations in the County and State. 
The Hon. John C. Calhoun was her cou- 
sin. 
She died in the year 1815, and a marble 
slab marks the spot where rest the remains 
of one who with the genuine dignity ofa 
woman, united an ease and affability of de- 
portment, a gentleness and kindness of dis- 
position possessed by few. EsTELre. 








fjistory. 
THE “ CHARTER OAK,” 


ITS HISTORY AND FALL. 


The famous old Charter Oak of this city, 
so noted in song and history, fell with a 
tremenduous crash during the great storm 
at a quarter before 1 o’clock this morning, 
(Aug. 21, 1856.) 

This noble old tree stood upon the beau- 
tiful grounds of Hon. Isaac W. Stuart, late 
the Wyllys’ estate, in the southern part of 
the city. About three years ago, some 
boys built a fire in the hollow of this tree, 
which burnt out the punk, and though it 
was feared that this would killit, such was 
not the fact. Fresh sprouts sprung out the 
next Spring, and Mr. Stuart took great 
pains to preserve this valued relic of the 
original forests of New England, but more 
especially interesting as the tree in which 
the old British Charter of Connecticut was 
secreted and preserved. At this time the 
hollow in the trunk of the Oak was so 
large, that a fire company of 27 full grown 
men stood up in it together. 

Mr. Stuart had a stout door made to 
shut up the entrance, and he also placed 
tin caps upon the stumps of broken limbs, 
and for the past three or four years fresh 
sprouts have grown upon most of its limbs, 
though other limbs were decaying. At the 
time of its fall, young and fresh acorns were 
growing on every part of it. Thousands 
of people are visiting the tree, and bring- 
ing away such sprigs and parts of limbs 
as Mr. Stuart permits. 

Watchman Butler says he stood at the 
head of the street at the time of the crash. 
The wind had been blowing freshly from 
the Northwest for an hour or more. He 
first heard a loud crack, and saw the old 
oak swaying in the breeze; a crackling 
noise followed, then the crash—all within 
the space of half a minute—and the famous 
monarch of the forest, whose history is so 
intimately entwined in that of Connecticut, 
was prostrate upon the earth! One thou- 
sand years ago, when it was in the prime 
of life—when its years were half numbered, 
its far reaching branches had sported in 
fiercer storms, and more swift-winged 
winds. But now, since full two thousand 
years have smiled and waned upon its 
youth, its prime, and its decline, it had be- 
come gray and decrepit, but was still tena- 
cious of life; it still clung to the lovely 
spot which gave it birth, by its far-reaching 
roots, running a long way up into the beau- 
tiful hill side, and downward to the sharp 
cut below. Firmly, aye, proudly, the Oak 
stood, seemingly conscious that nature had 
marked out for its own accommodation, one 
of the most enchanting retreats in the state, 
and that destiny had accorded to it a nota- 
ble and everlasting historic page in the 
story of Connecticut—one of the patriotic 
and original thirteen states of the Union. 

Proudly it had stood, and when totter- 
ing with age, and reduced to a mere shell 
of a few inches, by the steady inroads of 
Time itself, it still clung with fondness to 
the loved spot on which it had witnessed 
the decay and downfall of many of its as- 
sociates—the path and the bloody wars of 
the red man, and the red man’s decay— 
the birth and death of generations of the 
white man, whose axe had cut away its 
lowering comrades of the olden time. But 
whilst preserving a fair exterior, it was in- 
wardly wasting away, and was obliged to 
yield and fall in a storm far less severe than 
many thousands that had preceeded it. 

Before Governor Wyllys came to Ame- 
rica, he sent his steward forward to prepare 
a place for his residence. As he was cut- 
ting away the trees upon the hill side of 
the beautiful ‘* Wyllys place,” a deputation 

















of Indians came to him and requested that 
he would spare this old hollow oak. Th 
declared that it had “been the guide 2 
their ancestors for centuries.” [t Was 
spared to fall this day, having finally yielg. 
ed to the process of natural decay. 

The tree measured 33 feet in circumfer. 
ence at the bottom; and it has broken of 
so as to leave 8 feet of stump on one side 
and 6 feet on the other—the stump me. 
suring 21 feet in circumference at its top, 

The charter of King Charles II, for the 
colony of Connecticut, arrived in Hartforj 
in 1662, probably in the month of Septem. 
ber, though the precise time is not noy 
known. Onthe9th of October it was publicly 
read to the assembled freemen of Connecti. 
cut, and was declared to “ belong to then 
and their successors,” and the people evino. 
ed their gratitude by appointing a commit. 
tee to take charge of it, under the solempj. 
ties of an oath, and to preserve this pall. 
dium of the rights of the people. It eop. 
tained many liberal provisions, as may be 
seen on examining it in the secretary of 
state’s office, where the original copy jy 
still preserved with care. It was the or. 
ganic law of Connecticut till the presen: 
constitution took its place in 1818. 

In 1686, the General Government of 
New England was dissolved by James II, 
and a new government was instituted, with 
Joseph Dudley as President of the Con. 
missioners. Connecticut refused to gu. 
render, and when the third writ of qu 
warranto was sent to her, Governor Treat, 
in January, 1787, called a special session 
of the Assembly, which refused to accede 
to the demands of the new king. They 
still held to their charter. In March an- 
other special session was convened, but 
still the representatives of the people r- 
fused to * surrender.” In May they me 
again in regular session, under the charter, 
and re-elected Treat as Governor. 

On the 3lst of October, 1687, Sir Ei- 
mund Andross, attendid by members of 
his Council, and a body-guard of sixty sol- 
diers, entered Hartford to take the charter 
by force. The General Assembly wasin 
session. He was receiyed with courtesy 
but coldness. He entered the Assembly 
room, and publicly demanded the Charter. 
Remonstrances were made, and the session 
was protracted till evening. The Gover 
nor and his associates appeared to yield— 
The Charter was brought in and laid on 
the table. Sir Edmund thought the last 
moment of the Colony had come, when 
suddenly the lights were all put out, and 
total darkness followed! There was no 
noise, no resistance, but all was quiet.— 
The candles were again lighted, BuT THE 
CHARTER WAS GonE! Sir Edmund Ar 
dross was disconcerted. He declared the 
Government of Connecticut to be in his 
own hands, and that the Colony was at 
nexed to Massachusetts and other New 
England Colonies, and proceeded to ap 
point officers. Whilst he was doing this, 
Capt. Jeremiah Wadsworth, a patriot of 
those times, was concealing the Charter 
the hollow of Wyllys’ Oak, now known & 
Tue CHARTER Oak. 

In 1689, King James abdicated, and on 
the 9th of May of that year, Gov. Treatand 
his associate officers, resumed the Govert- 
ment of Connecticut under the Charter, 
which had been preserved in the Old Hol- 
low Oak. 

Mr. Stuart had Colt’s Armory Band 
come up this noon, and play solemn dirges 
for two hours over the trunk of the fallen 
Monarch of the Forest. He is a generous 
hearted man—a worthy proprietor of the 
lovely hill-side that nurtured for centuries 
such a noble tree. A daguerreotype like 
ness of the fallen tree was taken to-day.— 
The city bells are to be tolled at sun dowa, 
as a mark of respect entertained by our 
tizens for the fallen ‘*‘ Monarch.” 

[Hartford Times of Aug. 21, 1856. 
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Morality. 
A MIGHTY CURE-ALL. 


Several gentlemen were talking 00° 
evening at the house of a friend, when one 
of them exclaimed, ‘ Ah! depend upon !t, 
a sott answer is a mighty cure-all.’ 
this stage of the conversation, a boy who 
sat behind a table began to listen, and ¥ 
peated, as he thought, quite to himself, ‘A 
soft answer is a mighty cure-all.’ ‘ Yes, 
that’s it,’ cried the gentleman, starting 
turning round; ‘ yes, that’s it; don’t you 
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think so, my lad?’ The boy blushed a 
little at finding himself so unexpectedly ad- 
dressed, but answered, ‘I don’t know that 
I understand you, sir.’ 

‘ Well, I'll explain, then,’ said the gen- 
tleman, wheeling round in his chair; ‘ for 
it is a principle you ought to understand 
and act upon ; besides, it is the principle 
which is going to conquer the world.’ 

The boy looked more puzzled than ever, 
and thought he should like to know some- 
thing that was equal to Alexander himself. 

‘I might as well explain,’ said he, ‘ by 
telling you about the first time it conquer- 
ed me. My father was an officer, and his 
notion was to settle everything by fighting; 
if a boy ever gave me a saucy word, it was, 
‘Fight ’em, Charley ; fight em!’ 

‘By-and-by I was sent to the famous 
——— school, and itso happened that my 
seat was next to « lad named Tom Tucker. 
When I found he lived in a small house 
behind the Academy, I began to strut a 
little, and talk about what my father was ; 
but as he was a capital scholar, very much 
thought of by the boys, we were svon on 
pretty good terms; and so it went on for 
some time. After a while some fellows of 
my stamp, and I with the rest, got into a 
difficulty with one of the ushers, and some 
how or other we got the notion that Tom 
Tucker was at the bottom of it. 

**Tom Tucker! who is he?’ I cried an- 
grily. ‘I'll let him know whoI am;’ and 
I went in a passion to Tom, and thunder- 
ed, ‘I'll teach you to talk about me in this 
way ;’ but he never winced, or seemed in 
the least frightened, but stood still, looking 
at meas mute asalamb. ‘ Charles,’ he 
said, ‘ you may strike me as much as you 
please—I tell you I shan’t strike back 
again; fighting is a poor way to settle dif- 
ficulties. I’m thinking when you are 
Charles Everett, I'll talk to you.’ 

*O, what an answer was that! How it 
cowed me down! So firm, and yet so mild! 
I felt there was no fun in having the fight 
all on one side. I was ashamed of myself, 
my temper, and everything about me. I 
longed to get out ofhissight. I saw what 
a poor, foolish way my way of doing things 
was. I felt that Tom had completely got 
the better of me; that there was power in 
his principles superior to any thing I had 
ever seen before ; and from that hour Tom 
Tucker had an influence over me nobody 
ever had before or since ; it has been for 
good, too. That, you see, is the power, 
the moral power of a soft answer. 

‘I have been about the world a great 
deal since then, and I believe,’ said the 

gentleman, ‘ that nearly all, if not all, the 
quarrels which arise among men, women, 
or children, in families, neighborhoods, or 
even nations, can be cured by the mighty 
moral power of a soft answer; for the 
Scripture has it, ‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.’’’ 











Parental. 
THE FATHER. 


INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 








AN 


It is the duty of mothers to sustain the 
reverses of fortune. Frequent and sudden 
as they have been to our own country, it 
is important that young females should 
possess some employment by which they 
might obtain a livelihood in case they 
should be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. When families are 
unexpectedly reduced from affluence to po- 
verty, how pitifully contemptible it is, to 
see the mother desponding or helpless, and 
permit her daughters to embarrass those 
whom it is their duty to assist and cheer! 

‘I have lost my whole fortune,’ said a 
merchant, as he returned one evening to 
his home—‘ we can no longer keep our 
carriage. We must leave this large house. 
The children can no longer go to expensive 
schools. Yesterday I was a rich man.— 
To-day there is nothing I can call my own.’ 

‘Dear husband,’ said the wife, ‘ we are 
still rich in each other and our children.— 
Money will pass away, but God has given 
us a better treasure in those active hands 
and loving hearts.’ 

* Dear father,’ said the children, ‘ do not 
look so sober. We willhelp you to get a 
living.’ 

“What can you do, poor things ?’ said he. 

“You shall see, you shall see,’ answered 
several cheerful voices. ‘ It isa pity if we 
have been to school for nothing. How can 





the father of eight children be poor? We ! 


shall work and make you rich again.’ 

‘I shall help,’ said the youngest girl, 
hardly four years old. ‘I will not have 
any new things bought, and I shall sell my 
great doll.’ 

The heart of the husband and father, 
which had sunk within his bosom like a 
stone, was lifted up. The sweet enthusiasm 
of the scene cheered him, and his nightly 
prayer was like a song of praise. 

They left this stately house. 
vants were dismissed. Pictures and plate, 


rich carpets and furniture were sold, and - 


she who had been so long the mistress of 
the mansion, shed no tear. ‘ Pay every 
debt,’ said she; ‘let no one suffer through 
us, and we may yet be happy.’ 

He rented a neat cottage and a small 
piece of ground, a few miles from the city. 
With the aid of his sons, he cultivated ve- 
getables for the market. He viewed with 
delight and astonishment the economy of 
his wife, nurtured as she had been, in 


wealth, und the efficiency which his daugh- , 


ters soon acquired under her training. 
The eldest one assisted her in the work 


of the household, and also instructed the | 
Besides, they executed | 


younger children. 
various works, which they had learned as 
accomplishments, but which they found 
could be disposed of to advantage. They 
embroidered with taste some of the orna- 
mental parts of female apparel, which were 
readily sold to a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bou- 
quets to market, in the cart that conveyed 
the vegetables; they platted straw, they 
painted maps, they executed plain needle- 
work. Every one was at her post, busy and 
cheerful. The cottage was like a bee hive. 

‘I never enjoyed such health before,’ 
said the father. 

* And I never was so happy before,’ said 
the mother. 

‘ We never knew how many things we 
could do, when we lived in the great house,’ 
said the children, ‘ and we love each other 
a great deal better here. Youcall us your 
little bees.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the father, ‘ and you make 
just such honey as the heart loves to feed 
on.’ 

Economy as well as industry was strictly 
observed—nothing was wasted. Nothing 
unnecessary was purchased. The eldest 
daughter became assistant teacher in a dis- 
tinguished female seminary, and the second 
took her place as instructresss to the fami- 
ly. The little dwelling which had always 
been kept neat, they were soon able to 
beautify. Its construction was improved, 
and the vines and flowering trees were re- 
planted around it. The merchant was hap- 
pier under his woodbine-covered porch, in 
a summer’s evening, than he had been in 
his showy drawing-room. ‘ We are now 
thriving and prosperous,’ said he; ‘ shall 
we now return to the city ?” 

‘Oh, no, no,’ was the unanimous reply. 

* Let us remain,’ said the wife, ‘ where 
we have found health and contentment.’ 

‘Father,’ said. the youngest, ‘all we 
children hope you are not going to be rich 
again; for then,’ she added, ‘ we little ones 
were shut up in the nursery, and did not 
see much of you or mother. Now we all 
live together, and sister, who loves us, 
teaches us, and we learn to be industrious 
and useful. We were none of us happy 
when we were rich, and did not work. So, 
father, please not to be a rich man any 
more.’—[ Mrs. Sigourney. 


The ser- | 








Religion. 








“THE SINS OF MY YOUTH.” 


‘Uncle H.,’ as his neighbors used to call 


him, was an elder in the First Presbyterian | 


Church of Morristown for many years.— 
His appearance was venerable, and his 


countenance wore an expression of unusual | 


benignity. The last time I saw him was 
in 1832, and I well remember the fervency 


with which he commended my father’s fa- | 


mily—then moving to the West—to God’s 
care. The next day he rode with us se- 
veral miles; his conversation was savored 
with grace. He was a gentleman of the 
old school, and as a Christian he was much 
given to meditation.. He was inclined to 
question his own piety a great deal more 
than his acquaintances did. To them he 
seemed a very good man, but to himself he 
seemed a very unprofitable servant. 


He was once surveying «a tract of land 
as an executor in order to divide the estate. 
He and his companions reached a certain 
_ clear lot on the mountain, and turning to 

the gentleman with him, he said, ‘ I never 
| see this lot without a feeling of shame.’— 
‘Why so?’ asked his friend. ‘ Because 
as many as fifty years ago, when I was a 
boy, I came with some other boys to this 
lot one night, and took some water-melons 
, without asking the owner’s leave !’ 
Sometimes Uncle H. would, with a sad- 
- dened heart, review what he called ‘the 
sins of his youth.’ Not that any one could 
_ Yecall any very bad thing against him, for 
he was regarded as an amiable and promis- 
ing youth. He was animated and full of 
fun, but it was not ill-natured fun, but then 
‘ he did not yield to the claims of the gos- 
‘pel. Many times when good ‘parson 
Johnes’ was urging those claims with his 
' mild, persuasive eloquence, he thought he 
would do his duty, yet for years he resist- 
‘ed. The world had a strong hold on him, 
and fora long time controlled him. I sup- 
pose ‘ the sins of his youth,’ of which Uncle 
H. spoke so feelingly, were only such sins 
as every amiable, moral, unconverted youth 
is guilty of. 
| There was once boarding with him a re- 
| ligious professor who took different views 
of justification from those entertained by 
| ‘Uncle H.’ This man seemed to consider 
justification as nearly synonymous with 
| forgetfulness of past sins. They often con- 
| versed on this point, the one asserting that 
when Christ forgives our sins we ought to 
forget our sins, and have no more trouble 
about them, and that if we do not it is evi- 
dent that our sins are not forgiven; the 
other replying that David, though forgiven, 
said, ‘ my sin is ever before me,’ and that 
Paul, though forgiven, spoke with grief 
| and shame about his having ‘ persecuted 
the Church of God.’ Uncle H. fortified his 
opinions by a liberal breastwork of Scrip- 
ture passages, believing that any man who 
leans to his own understanding is a fool. 

It so happened, one evening, that Uncle 
H. sat by the old-fashioned open fireplace, 
in which a cheerful fire was burning. He 
sat as if lost in earnest meditation, and oc- 
casionally a sigh escaped him. His board- 
er, noticing this, said abruptly, ‘ Well, 
what is the matter now?’ Uncle H. seem- 
ed disinclined to answer the question, but 
on being urged, replied, ‘I would rather 
have kept silent, but as you insist on know- 
ing, I will say, I am thinking about the 
| sins of my youth! and I must say they 
trouble me!’ 

‘ The sins of your youth, indeed!’ said 
the other with strong emphasis; ‘if the 
sins of your youth are troubling you, it is 
an evidence that you have not yet tasted 
the grace of forgiven sins! You had bet- 
ter cast away your hope and get a new one.’ 

‘Then I understand you,’ said Uncle H. 
| quietly, ‘to say that a man cannot be a 
Christian if he sometimes looks with shame 
upon his sins before he became a Christian?’ 

‘That is just what I believe and say.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Uncle H., and one 
might have detected a roguish twinkle in 
his eye, ‘very well, let us look into the 
matter. Many years ago, before you be- 
came a Christian, I think you with two 
other men ascended the Ohio in a skiff.— 
| Was that so?” 
| © Yes, that was so; but what has that 
| to do with the matter ?” 

‘I think you were in the habit of tying 
| your boat to the shore at night and getting 
, lodgings at some house, were you not?’ 
| asked Uncle H. 
| ‘Yes, that was the way we managed, 
| and did very well.’ 
| One night you staid with a widow wo- 
| man who had a little family dependent 
' upon her, did you not ?” 
| Yes,’ was the answer reluctantly given 
_ by the man, whose face began to grow 
_ quite red. 
| * And she got for you a good supper and 
| breakfast, and gave you as good beds as 
| her house had, did she not ?’ 

* Yes, I believe she did,’ was the reluc- 
' tant reply. 

‘And when she asked you three shil- 
' lings a piece for the entertainment, you re- 
| sented it as an outrageous price ?” 

‘Yes, and it was an outrageous price, 
and we would’nt submit to imposition,’ 
: said the man. 
| ‘And so you left without paying the 
| poor widow a cent, eh ?” asked Uncle H., 
| in @ pointed way. 








‘Yes, we did, and we served her right 
for trying to extort such a price.’ 

‘Yes, such a price !—three shillings for 
supper, breakfast, and a comfortable bed! 
Now I tell you, sir, that if you are a Chris- 
tian, as I hope you are, and if you have not 
blushed and felt greatly ashamed every 
time you have thought of leaving that wi- 
dow without paying her, then I must say 
that I feel greatly ashamed of you!’ 

Uncle H. had finished the argument very 
conclusively, and it is supposed from the 
genial humor that stole over his benignant 
countenance, that ‘the sins of his youth’ 
were not sufficient to keep him from feel- 
ing a little merry at the crestfallen look of 
his theological antagonist and religious ad- 
viser. 

As I was passing the house where the 
good old man died a few years ago, I could 
not but think of the colloquy which had 
taken place before that ample fireplace 
where once ‘ Uncle H.’ dispensed the cheer- 
ful light of his piety as brightly as the fire 
which burned on his own hearth. W. 

[V. Y. Obs. 





Natural History. 











THE GUARDIAN BIRD. 


I will relate a fact in natural history, 
says Mr. Curzon, the traveller, which I was 
fortunate enough to witness, and which, 
although it is mentioned so long ago as the 
times of Heredotus, has not, I believe, been 
often observed since. I had always a strong 
predilection for crocodile shooting, and had 
destroyed several of these dragons of the 
waters. On one occasion I saw, a long 
way off, a large one, twelve or fifteen feet 
long, lying asleep under a perpendicular 
bank, about ten feet high, on the margin 
of the Nile. I stopped the boat at some 
distance, and noting the place as well as I 
could, I took a circuit inland, and came 
down cautiously to the top of the bank, 
whence, I made sure of my ugly game. I 
had already cut off his head in imagination, 
and was considering whether it should be 
stuffed with his mouth open or shut. I 
peeped over the bank; there he was, with- 
in ten feet of the sight of the rifle. I was 
on the point of firing at his eye, when I 
observed that he was attended by a bird 
called a ziezac. It is of the plover species, 
of a grayish color, and as large as a small 
pigeon. The bird was walking up and 
down close to the crocodile’s nose. I sup- 
pose it moved, for suddenly it saw me, and 
instead of flying away, as any respectable 
bird would have done, he jumped ap about 
a foot from the ground, screamed ‘ ziezac, 
ziezac!’ with all the powers of his voice, 
and dashed himself against the crocodile’s 
face two or three times. The great beast 
started up, and, immediately spying his 
danger, made a jump into the air, and dash- 
ing into the water with a splash which cov- 
ered me with mud, he dived into the river 
and disappeared. The ziezac, to my in- 
creased admiration, proud apparently of 
having saved his friend, remained walking 
up and down, uttering his cry, as I thought, 
with an exulting voice, and standing every 
now and then on the tips of his toes in a 
conceited manner, which made me justly 
angry with his impertinence. After hav- 
ing waited in vain for some time, to see 
whether the crocodile would come out 
again, I got up from the bank where I was 
lying, threw a clod of earth at the ziezac, 
and came back to the boat, feeling some 
consolation for the loss of my game in hav- 
ing witnessed a circumstance, the truth of 
which has been disputed by several writers 
on natural history. 





A SNAKE STORY. 


A correspondent, writing from Texas, 
gives us a good story, for the perfect truth 
of which he pledges his sacred honor.— 
“One night, my wife and myself were 
awakened by a noise from the shelf, which 
contained ourcrockery, followed by a crash, 
which showed us that a great portion of our 
cups and plates had been flung to the floor. 
Springing up to discover the author of this 
** attack upon China,”’ I found a large snake 
in a somewhat unpleasant fix. He had 
crawled upon the shelf, attracted by a 
number of eggs which were scattered about. 
One of these he had swallowed, and in 
order to get at the next, he had to put his 
head and a portion of his body, through 
the handle of a jug which happened to. 
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stand between the coveted delicacies. The 
handle was just opened enough to let his 
body, in its natural state, slip cleverly 
through, but not sufficient to let it pass 
when puffed out by the egg. In this posi- 
tion he had swallowed the second egg.— 
His snakeship thus found himself unable 
to advance or retreat, and in floundering 
about to escape from this novel stock, had 
caused the accident which had aroused us.” 





Poutlhs Companion. 
BOSTON, SEPT. 18, 1856. 


RELIGIOUS WIVES. 

Mr. Editor.—Seeing your remarks on the 
necessity of religion in husbands, I thought I 
should be pleased, on some ‘ moonlight even- 
ing,” when you felt in the mood for it, to con- 
verse with you on the desirableness of religion 
in wives, and the way to ascertain that point.— 
As I cannot probably see you, I take this me- 
thod of suggesting the subject, in hopes of be- 
ing put in the right way to obtain such a prize 
as a pious wife. A Youne Man. 

ANSWER. 

This is not near so difficult as the other case, 
because there are many more pious women than 
pious men, if we may judge by looking at the 
churches,in all of which the female part compose 
the majority. I would not take profession mere- 
ly, in one case any more than the other ; but I 
would examine conduct. Besides, the young 
men have this advantage, that they make the 
selection, though the other party has the velo. 

Strange as it may appear, you should make 
this a subject of prayer for Divine direction ; it 
is too important a matter to be left to feeling 
merely. ‘Then exercise the judgement as to 
amiability and domestic habits. 

In making the search, you should not go to 
the theatre, the concert, or the “ hop,” nor look 
at the bullerflies who promenade the public 
streets ; nor be very ready to heed the recom- 
mendations of others ; but look into the Sab- 
bath-school, the prayer-meeting, the benevolent 
society ; and as you will see many who appear 
well, inquire of those who know, as to conduct, 
family connections, and domestic qualifications. 

Do not be captivated by beauty alone ; though 
not objectionable, it is of too transient a nature 
to be taken as a substitute for permanent merit. 

I once heard a case of a father who refused 
his consent for his daughter to marry a worthy 
young man, because she was unfit to make him 
a good wife ; and he proposed a condition, that 
she should for a time be an apprentice to Phil- 
lis the cook, and when she would certify that 
the young lady knew how to roast, and bake, 
and broil, and fry, then he would consent. The 
condition was complied with, and she made one 
of the best of wives; she could direct how 
things should be done; and she was res- 
pected and obeyed by her servants accordingly. 

Do not seek an heiress, nor the daughter of 
an “aristocratic” family, (as the wealthy are 
termed,) but look for one in similar circum- 
I saw ina Life of Calvin 
the Reformer, a fact stated which may illus- 
trate my meaning. He was advised to marry 
a lady of nobility and wealth. “ No,” said he, 
“she will be proud of her nobility, and twit me 
of my poverty.” He afterwards married a poor 
but worthy widow, and his subsequent happy 
life proved the wisdom of his choice. 


stances as your own, 


Se a 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
A PLEASANT SOUND. 

“Tt seems pleasant to hear his voice once 
more.” ‘Thus spoke a little girl, a member of 
the Infant Sabbath school Department, in M., a 
town a few miles from this city. 

This remark was called forth by the return 
of the Superintendent to his accustomed place, 
from which he had been detained a few weeks 
by illness. Doubtless all were glad to see and 
hear him, and rejoiced that he was permitted to 
meet with them again, and resume his labors. 
Ten or eleven years has this Superintendent 
labored faithfully and devotedly in this school, 
of which the Infant Department referred to 
forms an interesting and conspicuous part.— 
Long may he be spared to continue his lubors 
in this Vineyard, and may it always seem plea- 
sant to each pupil to hear his vorce—and may 
he be encouraged by knowing that he is es- 
teemed very highly in love for his work sake. 

oo 


Gratirupe was fancifully said to be the me- 
mory of the heart; but, alas for poor human 
nature! hearts are more than suspected to have 
wondrous short memories. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Colchester, Ct., July 23, 1856. 
N. Willis, Esq., dear sir.—It is now nearly 
or quite twenty years since | first subscribed 
for the Companion. If I live twenty years 
longer I shall not discontinue it, and it 1s my 
wish that you may live twice twenty years, and 
then bequeath the Companion to one who will 
be as faithful to the interests of its readers as 
yourself, if that shall be possible. 
Very truly yours, P. A. GILLETTE. 
West Fitchburg, Mass., July 24, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar to pay for another year’s subscription 
to the Companion. My folks are all so well 
pleased with it, as well as myself, that we can- 
not well do without it. Yours truly, 
G. W. Towne. 


Bucksport, Me., July 28, 1856. 
Mr. N. Willis.—Your little paper I consider 
(I will not say one of the best, but) the best 
that is published of the kind. It is a good pa- 
per for the old, as well as the young. That 
you may long be continued to conduct it with 
the same ability and discretion as in days past, 

is the wish of Yours &c., A. D. Daruine. 
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THE DEPARTURE. 

It was Sunday evening. She had grown 
weaker and weaker through the day, and we 
felt that with the fading twilight she would de- 
part. She had uttered a few words during the 
day, a touching farewell to her heart-broken 
father, and words of holiest love, sustaining 
comfort, and tender entreaty, tome. The sun 
went down beyond the snowy hills, and the 
shadows came stealing into that silent chamber 
—the shadows of night, the shadows of death. 
Her hand rested in mine, cold and motionless, 
Her breathing grew fainter as the light depart- 
ed. ‘Then, while we counted the too rapid mo- 
ments, our agony calmed by silent prayer— 
prayers that went up to heaven with the fore- 
reaching of her spirit—there was a sudden, 
faint grasp of my hand, a scarce heard utter- 
ance, yet distinct to our startled minds, “In 
Heaven!”—and there was no more breathing. 
The light of day had departed, and the light 
from those eyes forever. ‘The shadows of night 
had come—and of death. O God! My be- 
loved was dead !—[ T'rifleton Papers. 

eo 


A BROKEN HEART. 

‘Did he strike you?’ asked a judge in Cin- 
cinnati, of a witness who had testified that her 
husband had abused her. 

‘No, sir, replied the modest and delicate 
woman, ‘he has never struck me, though he 
has often threatened to do it. He abuses me, 
and [ am obliged to flee from his presence.’ 

‘Did he break any of the furniture ? asked 
the Court. 

* No, sir, responded the witness, as a tear 
dropped from her eye, and she placed her hand 
on her bosom. ‘ No, sir, he did not break the 
furniture, but he has frequently threatened to 
break my heart, and he is doing it, sir.’ 

Poor woman! she evidently spoke the truth. 
The bloated monster who stood beside her, 
though he had once solemnly promised to love 
and protect her, is now her most bitter perse- 
cutor, the sorest trouble. No doubt he once 
did love her. No doubt but that at one time he 
would rather have died than cause a bitter tear 
to start from her soft blue eyes, but intemper- 
ance has unmanned, brutalized him, and he is 
now breaking her heart. Heaven help the 
drunkard’s wife ! 

-—_-—->—_—— 
WASHINGTON’S KINDNESS. 

Elkanah Watson, in his “ Men and Times of 
the Revolution,” gives an account of a visit to 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, in 1785, and 
relates the following incident : 

“ The first evening I spent under the wing 
of his hospitality, we sat a full hour ata table 
by ourselves, without the least interruption, af- 
ter the family had retired. I was extremely 
oppressed by a severe cold and excessive 
coughing, contracted by the exposure of a 
harsh winter journey. He pressed me to use 
some remedies ; but I declined doing so. As 
usual after retiring, my coughing increased.— 
When some time had elapsed, the door of my 
room was gently opened, and on drawing my 
bed curtains, to my astonishment, I beheld 
Washington himself standing at my bedside, 
with a bowl of hot tea in his hand. This little 
incident occurring, in common life, with an or- 
dinary man, would not have been noticed; but 
as a trait of the benevolence and private virtue 
of Washington, deserves to be recorded.” 

—=———, 


A KIND WORD TO LADS ON TOBACCO. 


A boy named West, living in Swansey, pick- 
ed up a piece of a cigar, and putting it ina 
pipe, smoked it. As a consequence, he was 
taken suddenly ill, and died in a few hours. 

Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys 
(including a dangerous precocity, developing 
the passions, softening the bones, and injuring 
the spinal marrow and whole nervous fluid.)— 
A boy who early and freely uses tobacco never 
makes a man, in the true sense; he generally 








‘acks energy of body and mind. Boys if you 
be to be anybody, despise tobucco, name and 
ing. 

‘Smoked to Death. Three young men formed 
a smoking club, and they all died within three 
years after forming it. The doctor was asked 
what they died of. Hesaid, ‘They were smok- 
ed to death ! ‘ 

A youth of sixteen fell dead, with a cigar in 
his mouth, in a dram-shop. What caused his 
death? The coroner’s inquest said, ‘Jt was a 
mysterious act of God.’ The minister, at the 
funeral, consoled the friends by saying the 
same thing. Physicians said it was ‘heart dis- 
ease,’ and said nothing about the cause of the 
disease. A sensible woman, knowing the boy’s 
habits, said,‘ Tobacco killed him.’ It derang- 
ed the action of the heart ; it ceased to beat, and 
the victim fell! 

Dr. Rush's Question. Who can see a group 
of boys six or eight years old, smoking, with- 
out anticipating such a depreciation of our pos- 
terity, in health and character, as can scarcely 
be contemplated without pain and horror ? 

—_—.¢— 


LAST WORDS. 


‘Talk to me now in Scripture language 
alone,’ said a dying Christian. ‘ {can trust the 
word of God ; but when they are the words of 
man, it costs me an effort to think whether I 
may trust them.’ This was the testimony of 
one who died inthe morning of life. 

‘Charles, bring me the Bible, said a dying 
father. The weak sufferer laid his thin, pale 
hand on the blessed book, and said, ‘I rest in 
Christ.’ 

How pleasant are the last hours of the Chris- 
tian! And how often have they borne to the 
trembling heart the assurance that death has 
no sting, and the grave no victory! Who 
would not bearthe cross on earth, to wear the 
crown in heaven ! 

— 


A BRAVE BOY. 


The St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian tells the 
following rather tough story: ‘ Not long since 
a youth of sixteen years was out in the town of 
Victory, gathering spruce gum. While thus 
engaged his dog started up a bear, and imme- 
diately attacked him. The dog being of small 
size, the owner undertook to call him off, and 
in doing so attracted the attention of the bear. 
The lad was armed only with a gumming pole, 
a stick eight or ten feet in length, with a knife 
blade in one end. The bear made at him with 
mouth wide open, when the lad thrust the 
knife end down the bear’s throat, killing him 
alinost instantly.’ 

—-—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


The sun is like God, sending abroad life, 
beauty, and happiness, and the stars like hu- 
man souls, for all their glory comes from the 
sun.—|[Jean Paul. 

A wronged creditor, a neglected wife, a 
slandered neighbor, a guilty conscience, are 
four things whose presence gives great pain. 

Many who have wept upon the mountains of 
Zion, have suag aloud in the valley of the sha- 
dow of death.—[Jay. 


Every man has his course or his way, whether 
it be a good or an evil one. The way of a 
wicked man is sfnooth, perhaps, but it is a way 
which leads away from God. And where does 
it end ? 

A great fortune is a great slavery, and thrones 
are but uneasy seats. 


Do not accustom yourself to swearing.— 
There are words enough in the English lan- 
guage sufficiently expressive of all passions. 


Curtpren’s Farra.—A boy six years old, 
having heard a clergyman preach on the minis- 
try of angels, said to his nurse as he went to 
bed, ‘I am not afraid to go to bed now,’ (though 
before he was very timid,) ‘for the minister 
said that angels watch over us while we sleep.’ 


Not long since, a ‘ Friend,’ who rejoiced in 
the name of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a 
young and attractive Quaker widow named 
Rachael H Either her griets were too 
new or her lover too old, or from other causes, 
his offer was declined. Whereupon a Quaker 
friend remarked, ‘ That was the first modern 
instance he had known where Rachael refused 
to be Comforted.’ The anecdote is remarkable 
as being the first Quaker pun on record. 





‘Wife, said a married man, looking for a 
boot-jack, after she was in bed, ‘{ have a place 
for all things, and you ought to know it by this 
time. * Yes,’ replied she, ‘I ought to know 
where you keep your late hours, but I do not.’ 


A lazy fellow once declared, in a public com- 
pany, that he could not find bread for his fami- 
ly. ‘Nor I, replied an industrious mechanic, 
*L am obliged to work for it.’ 

A dandy in Broadway, New York, wishing 
to be witty. accosted a young bell-man as fol- 
lows: ‘ You take all sorts of trumpery in your 
cart, don’t you?’ * Yes, jump in, jump in.’ 


Auu’s (S)WELL THAT ENDS (8)WELL.—The 
term ‘swell’ has generally been applied to 
over dressed gentlemen ; but if the ladies’ dres- 
ses go on expanding at their present rate to 
ballooniness, we shall soon see the little boys 
running after a lady, who may be as broad as 
an omnibus, and hear them crying out lustily, 
‘There goes a swell !—{ Punch. 





Gems or Wispom.—The shortest and surest 
way to live with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we appear to be. 


If the ear of a friend is the sanctuary of eyi} 
reports, there alone they are safely preserved, 


Poetry. 
FLOWERS. 


They spring unnoticed and unknown, 
*Mid rocky wilds they bloom, 

They flourish ’mid the desert lone, 
They deck the silent tomb. 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Adorn the monarch’s hall, 

They fill each quiet, shady spot— 
Oh, who can tell them all! 


Some o’er the murm’ring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

And there, in vernal beauty, spring, 
Fanned by the fragrant air. 

Some ’neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur grow, 

Nor heed the storm which o’er them raves, 
But still in beauty biow. 


Some where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where man has never trod, 

Where even the chamois dare not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod— 

Yes, there, even there, wild flow’rets grow 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets, throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 


*Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 
By icy girdles bound, 

Some rendered doubly beauteous, glow, 
And deck the frozen ground. 

And ’mid cold winter’s angry storm 
The snow-drop rears its head, 

And shows its pure, unspotted form 
When other flowers have fled. 


Some on the breezes of the night 
Their grateful odors send ; 

While others, children of the light, 
To day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 
Neath India’s sultry skies ; 

’Mid Iceland’s mountains chill and lone, 
The forms of others rise. 


The stately fern, the golden broo 
The lily, tall and far — wi 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer air. 

In secret dell, by murm’ring rill— 
In gardens bright and gay— 

Within the valley, on the hill— 
Flowers cheer our toilsome way ! 

















Flowers image forth the boundless love 
God bears his children all, 
Which ever droppeth from above 
Upon the great and small: 
Each blossom that adorns our path, 
So joyful and so fair, 
Is but a drop of love divine, 
That fell and flourished there. 


FOR MOTHER’S SAKE. 
BY EMELINE 8. SMITH. 


A father and his little son 
On wintry waves were sailing ; 
Fast from their way the light of day 
In cloud and gloom was failing ; 
And fiercely round their lonely bark 
The stormy winds were wailing. 


They knew that peril hovered near: 
They prayed, ‘O Heaven deliver’ 
But a wilder blast came howling past, 
And soon, with sob and shiver, 
They struggle in the icy grasp 
Of that dark, rushing river. 





‘Cling fast to me, my darling child,’ 
An anguished voice was crying ; 

While silvery clear, o’er tempest drear, 
Rose softer tones, replying, 

‘Oh mind not me, my father dear— 
I'm not afraid of dying. 


‘Oh, mind not me, but save yourself, 
For mother's sake, dear father ; 

Leave me, and hasten to the shore, 
Or who will comfort mother ?” 


The angel forms that ever wait, 
Unseen, on man attendant, 

Flew up. o’erjoyed, to heaven’s bright gate, 
And there, on page resplendent, 

High over those of heroes bold, 
And martyrs famed in story, 

They wrote the name of that brave boy, 
And wreathed it round with glory. 


‘God bless the child’—ay, He did bless 
That noble self-denial, 

And safely bore him to the shore, 
Through tempest, toil, and trial. 

Soon in their bright and tranquil home, 
Son, sire, and that dear mother 

For whose sweet sake so much was done, 
In rapture met each other. 
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